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Een 


Edmund Burke. 


“His force of genius burned in early youth, 

With thirst of knowledge and with love of truth; 
His learning joined with each endearing art, 

Charmed every ear and gained on every heart.” 


It would be a pleasant task to rehearse in full the life of Edmund 
Burke. As we draw near to him, we learn not only to admire, but to 
honor and respect him. We feel the power of his presence in the 
strength, the council, and the wisdom, which he imparts. His history, 
so replete with testimony of his moral rectitude, his strength of charac- 
ter, his powers of intellect, and his vast acquirements, should be as 
familiar, to every scholar at least, as his name. To an American, his 
memory is especially sacred; for, in the dark days of our history, he 
was our firm advocate and friend; and, more than all this, he was our 
advocate in the British Parliament, in the midst of a proud and op- 
pressive aristocracy; in the midst of our enemies, while he was for- 
cing his way, against tide and current, to the position which he so 
80 justly merited. When our father-land was against us, he, though 
nurtured and living on a different soil, and under different influences, 
resented, with manly indignation, the bitter wrongs of American Col- 
onists. But we will not admire him in a mere partizan point of view, 
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but rather for those endowments and characteristics, which are the 
admiration of all ages. 

Of these, we shall notice only the most important, hoping that each 
will study for himself the excellencies of his character. “ Nitor in 
adversum” was his favorite motto, the one which he followed to the 
end of his career. This explains, but does not account for, the suc- 
cess of his eventful life. His early training, and his intellectual power, 
must not be forgotten here; for, surely, without eminent ability, the 
most dogged perseverance could never have made him the frst man 
of England. We learn that in his early life, while yet under the in- 
struction of his good old teacher. he was diligent, frank, and manly. 
At this time he learned to reverence the word of God, and to be gui- 
ded by its teachings. Before evil habits had touched him with their 
pollution, he had founded his character upon a rock. 

From this sacred volume, with which he became so familiar, he 
drew many of his finest passages and illustrations. With the old 
Latin poets, he was also familiar; and made frequent use of their 
choicest maxims. The great Athenian orator was also among his fa- 
vorite authors ; but to Milton, the poor blind poet, he gave the prefer- 
ence of them all. The grand strains of this illustrious bard were 
often upon his lips. We quote his favorite passage :— 


‘Mis praise ye winds that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops ye pines, 
With every plant in sigu of worship wave.” 


Such gems of thought as this, he often uttered in his Parliamentary 
speeches, where he placed them in a new setting, more splendid than 
the old. We now notice, more fully, his splendid acquisition of knowl- 
edge. ‘There was no subject upon which he had not read, and with 
which he was not conversant. Yet his mind was not surfeited with 
dry and disconnected facts. But, on the other hand, every new ac- 
quisition was associated and assimulated with his previous knowledge. 
In this way his intellectual vigor was increased. The interests of man 
in society, were the great subject upon which he spent most of his labor. 
Government, justice, and liberty, constituted the great problems, with 
which, as a member of Parliament, he was concerned; but his research 
was by no means confined to these. He could converse upon any sub- 
ject with interest and ability. Charles James Fox, the great debater, 
declared that he had learned more from him, than from all other sour- 
ces put together. Dr. Johnson said, that “ Burke’s talk is the ebulli- 
tion of his mind; he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but 
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because his mind is full;” and again, “Burke is the only man whose 
common conversation corresponds with the general fame which 
he has in the world, Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready 
to meet you.” Although he possessed all this superiority, we do not 
learn that he was imperious, vindictive, or overbearing. His conver- 
sation was not so much for display or reproof, as it was the spontane- 
ous and modest utterance of an overflowing mind. 

We come now to consider his intellectual characteristics. His ac- 
quirements have already foreshadowed extraordinary powers of mind, 
This vast store of knowledge was the reward, the rica reward, of un- 
common mastery over himself. He acquired such a power of thinking, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, that nothing could throw his 
mind out of balance. “Few men ever studied to greater effect.” 
With what weight, then, could he bring to bear all his transcendant 
powers upon the most occult and difficult questions. Such was his 
subtlety of intellect, that the intricacies of the subject were pene- 
trated. No less surprising was the comprehensiveness with which he 
viewed every subject. After treading the valley and the plain, and 
having become familiar with their every feature, he ascended to the 
mountain top, and there clearly comprehended the scene below. First, 
he collected facts and studied particulars, and then he saw clearly 
their relation to each other. His facts, too, were all collected and ar- 
ranged in groups around their appropriate centers. All the treasure of 
his memory was filed and labeled, ready for use on the spur of the 
moment. 

Intellectual independence was another characteristic of Burke. 
Everything which he took into his intellect, was moulded anew, se 
that his expressions were truly his own. This gave not only novelty, 
but interest and vigor to his utterances. Moreover, it gave him dig- 
nity, stability, and independence. He not only felt conscious of his 
strength, but imparted the same feeling to others. Originality and 
creative genius, are important elements of power. As a reasoner, 
Burke has few equals. Argument followed argument, and fact fol- 
lowed fact, all fitted together into one mighty bulwark of defense. 
The relations and resemblances between these he clearly discovered. 
Like a true philosopher, he assumed no premises without a valid rea- 
son. This was the cement he knew so well how to use in building his 
citadels against all abuses of which he spoke or wrote. No one can 
study the writings of Burke, without noticing the exuberance of his 
fancy, the richness of his imagination. Yet beneath this gorgeous dra- 
pery, we find solid and substantial argument. It was not the guise of 
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barrenness, a profuse rhetorical flourish, to dazzle and please a super- 
ficial thinker, but it was the spontaneous luxury and richness of gen- 
ius. It was the Corinthian capital, placed upon the Dorian pillar. 
Sometimes, his imagination erred in taking too low a descent, but 
this, like his other faults, was tbe fault of genius, not of ignorance. 
What can exceed, in splendid imagery, the Queen of France, “ glit- 
tering like the morning star, full of life and splendor and joy.” Of 
his writings we will say but little. The imitations of Bolingbroke 
was so perfect as to deceive the best critics of the day. So com- 
pletely did Burke throw himself into the spirit of this author, not only 
in his language and style, but into the very essence of the subject, 
pursuing it to the extreme, that no one suspected him. His theory 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, as a theory, has many faults, which he 
even ridiculed in after life; but in elegance of diction it is unsurpassed. 
This, written in early life, brought its author, so great was its merit, 
into the society of the first men of his time. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment will be preserved for all time, for their research, for their broad 
philosophical views, and for their maxims of civil and moral prudence, 
aside from their other merits. Burke was the great philosophical ora- 
tor and teacher of all time; but Charles James Fox, spoke only for 
the present emergency. In brilliancy and the fire of eloquence, he 
surpassed Burke, but was much inferior to him in enforcing sound and 
imperishable principles. It is said, that his “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,” though faulty in some respects, “contain more richness 
of thought, splendor of imagination, and beauty of diction, than any 
other volume of the same size in our language.” In this he showed 
his regard for old institutions and customs. Like Walter Scott, he 
looked upon these with deep veneration. ‘Old establishments,” he 
says, “are tried by their effects; if the people are happy, united, 
wealthy and powerful, we presume the rest. We conclude that to be 
good whence good is derived.” This opinion, no doubt, gave charac- 
to the “ Reflections.” “He saw the native ferocity and malice of the 
Jacobin, and denounced the common conspirator against all laws, hu- 
man and divine.” The spirit of the revolution was characterized as 
the spirit of plunder. On the continent was this great conflagration, 
threatening to consume all existing institutions, both good and bad. 
Then others were growing up in its desolated track, without the sanc- 
tion and strength of long-continued use. In England, discussion and 
civil commotion indicated a like occurrence. Burke saw the danger, 
and trembled for the prestige and renown of English institutions. 
There was certainly cause for alarm. Perhaps he went beyond the 
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bounds of moderation, which he was seldom accustomed to do. His 
imagination exaggerated the horrors across the channel. This vol- 
ume, nevertheless, contains practical political wisdom. It received a 
vast circulation, and wakened multitudes to a consideration of the Rev- 
olution, upon which it threw so much light. Considering Burke's great 
veneration for ancient institutions, it certainly is not strange that he 
gave us such a view of the Revolution; that he could not look upon 
it as a natural struggle for liberty, however he might desire the wel- 
fare of the people; and that he regarded this attempt to overturn all 
authority, as dangerous and suicidal. 

We cannot, however, appreciate Burke’s character, unless we view 
him as a Statesman. Transcendent as were his abilities and acquire- 
ments, great as was his power as an orator and a reasoner, rich and 
elegant. as was his diction, we should fail to appreciate his worth, were 
we to stop here. Statesmanship has in it something sublime. The in- 
terest and welfare, not of individuals only, but of whole nations, are 
at stake. How often has it happened that one presiding genius has 
safely piloted a nation through danger! Were it not for him, all 
would have been iost. Recall the struggle of the Netherlands, with 
the Prince of Orange as her guiding star. He is familiar to us as 
the most consummate statesman of his time. How great the contrast 
between such a leader and the mere politician! The one is uncor- 
rupted, noble, and self-sacrificing ; the other is corrupt and selfish. 
The one looks forward to the interests of future ages, the other to 
their degradation. The one takes the platform of eternal justice, the 
other any make-shift that will best subserve his base ambition. If we 
follow Mr. Burke’s career, we shall find that he was consistent to the 
end; that he ever followed his highest conception of Justice and Honor, 
even at the sacrifice of friends, emolument, and party. The English 
Constitution had in him, at least a faithful and honest expounder. 
Upon this he threw a flood of light. Unswerving principle was the 
test to which he subjected all that he considered. To show his po- 
litical candor and frankness, we allude to his Bristol election. He 
frankly told his constituents, as soon as he was able, that he could not 
obey their foolish doctrine, that a representative is bound by the will 
of his constituents. Afterwards, for this offense, for telling them, in 
a simple but elequent address, the inconsistency of their doctrine, he 
lost their support, but not his own honor. At another time, when, 
through his influence, the Economical Reform Bill was passed, he di- 
minished his own revenues from the crown. This, considering his 
limited means, was remarkable. Still further. He sacrificed his 
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friend, Charles James Fox, rather than his firm conviction of duty. 
However painful the experience, the latter was of infinite more value. 
For the interest he took in the British Colonies, we desire to claim him 
as an American patriot, and to place him beside our Webster. Such 
he was in spirit. No man in England better understood the resources, 
the purposes and grievances of the American people. Party jingle and 
party creed he utterly detested, while he proclaimed that taxation and 
representation were inseparable. ‘This principle, then so novel, cost 
us, as we know, a great struggle. Perhaps no better history of the 
causes of the Revolution can be found, than his two speeches on 
America; and at the same time no better monuments of his States- 
manship. Ata later time, he laid before Parliament, with great ex- 
actness, the suffering of India under British rule. In a speech “ char- 
acterized as the greatest intellectual effort ever made before the Par- 
liament of Great Britain,” he impeached the arch criminal of In- 
dia, and was so far successful at least as to greatly ameliorate her 
condition. To Edmund Burke, India, as well as America, owes a 
debt of gratitude. To him the world is indebted, for the clear, lucid, 
and powerful defense of sound political principles. He depicted the 
cruelties practiced in India, so powerfully, as to draw tears from the 
criminal at the bar. The mercenary spirit of the British rulers in In. 
dia was increasing, and deepening, if possible, the brutality of its 
degraded people. All this escaped the notice of the home govern- 
ment. As long as a large revenue flowed into the national coffers, 
everything was thought to be well; but the eye of a practical and 
honest Statesman was watching every movement. He perfectly un- 
derstood the position which he took, not only here, but elsewhere. 
No error was left unexposed, no right principle undefended, no duty 
unperformed. He united the soundness of the philosopher with prac- 
ticability and strict integrity. 

After all, it is only as a man in the domestic circle and society, that 
we learn his crowning excellence; as a lover of all that was beau- 
tiful in nature and art; a devoted and truthful friend; a generous 
benefactor, touched with the wants of the humblest mendicant; an 
agreeable associate ; an indulgent father, and a liberal patron. Lord 
Chatham was proud and arrogant. Walpole, licentious and faithless. 
Charles James Fox, a midnight reveller and gambler. But Edmund 
Burke, a model in character. Those habits which are rare in public 
men, but which are of the greatest importance, he possessed. Full of 
hope for the invisible future, he departed, but still helives. No costly 
mausoleum, no Egyption pyramid, preserves his memory; he needs 
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none. His guardian angel, with an unseen hand, will write, in living 
characters, his name upon the hearts of men forever. He lives in the 
works he has written, in the speeches he has uttered. That voice is 
still heard, enchanting, by the splendor and magnificence of its elo- 
quence, as it swells from the bosom of the past. That brow, as calm 
and dignified as that of the old Roman Senators, still bids defiance to 
dishonor, while successive generations, as they pass, crown it with new 
honors. 





> 





Che Fenians. 


WE have, of late, been frequently entertained with wild but inter- 
esting rumors from England, the purport of which is that a number of 
Irishmen, having had the audacity to become dissatisfied with English 
rule, now prefer to live under a government of their own. Absurd as 
this idea may appear to Englishmen, we, upon this side of the Atlan- 
tic, are inclined to look upon it with some degree of leniency. In 
fact, in every struggle where liberty is at stake and freedom the ulti- 
mate object, a sympathizing interest is felt by the outside world, who 
are not concerned in the strife, and, as mere lookers-on, can take an 
impartial view of the contest. Wherever the spirit of independ- 
ence manifests itself, it carries with it our best wishes and our 
hopes for its success. Whether the voice of Liberty is heard from 
the mountains of Switzerland, from the forests of Poland, or the bogs 
of Ireland, respect for the cause lends interest to the effort. 

What is it, then, that has for the past few weeks so agitated the 
generally serene minds of British statesmen? has led the English 
government to arrest numberless innocent persons coming from Amer- 
ica, in the hope of finding guns and other murderous weapons con- 
cealed about their persons? has furnished such superabundant mat- 
ter for the daily editorials of the “London Times’? The Fenians 
have, indeed, succeeded in attracting the notice of the world, which, 
perhaps, is just what they ought, under the present circumstances, to 

avoid, if they wish to carry out their measures by force. And that 
this is their object, there can be no doubt; even in this country they 
have for some time past been collecting arms and drilling their men. 
It becomes now a practical question with us, how far we ought to sup- 
port them. 
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We have heard much of their intentions and expectations,—we 
have perused elaborate articles setting forth their origin and history, — 
we have been favored with many learned disquisitions upon the ety- 
mology of their name, and have seen it traced back to the Pheenicians, 
to an ancient and fabulous hero called Fenius, and to other interest- 
ing people of antiquity. But all this has little bearing upon the prac- 
tical consideration of what we shall do with them. We do not seem 
to have yet settled in our minds to what extent we can codperate with 
them. In deciding upon this, we have one precedent to which we nat- 
urally first refer; that is, our relations with England for the past four 
years. During this period we laid down a policy which we thought 
England ought to follow; England, on the other hand, thought her- 
self justified in performing many acts which tended greatly to injure 
us. There is no doubt but that both parties were a little in the wrong, 
especially England. It is for us to decide now which course we shall 
adopt. We are strongly tempted to fullow the British system of 
impartiality ; but to be consistent, we should live up to our own prin- 
ciples, as laid down by us in the late war. There is retaliation on the 
one hand, and justice on the other. No one can hesitate long in deter- 
mining which of these should be our rule of action. Where is any 
foundation for our late censure of England, if we are to be found 
guilty of the same offences, as soon as an opportunity is offered? If, 
then, we act in accordance with our own precepts, we must regard the 
proposed Fenian uprising as a rebellion, and, as such, entitled to no 
assistance from us. No matter if we do believe their cause to be a 
just one. Many Englishmen thought that our civil war was merely a 
contest between Northern arrogance and Southern rights. Our gov- 
ernment can have no right to furnish aid and comfort to the Fenians. 
At present, their headquarters seem to he in this country; here they 
can hold their Congress undisturbed, and pass resolutions damning the 
whole English nation, without being charged upon by Her Majesty's 
troops, in the midst of the proceedings. If these Fenians are allowed 
to use the United States as a base of operations against England, our 
goverament will, of course, be held responsible for it; for, by our sys- 
tem of naturalization, all the members of the Fenian organization are 
American citizens,—having as strong a voice in the public affairs of 
our country as the best of us. If they wished it, they might form a 
powerful political party here. They have too many irons in the fire. 
One country ought to be enough fur them to rule. Since they have 
come over here and enrolled themselves as American citizens, they 
have no right to involve us in a foreign war, by inciting an insurrec- 
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tion in Ireland, on their own responsibility. Much as we all wish to 
see the freedom of Ireland achieved, it is clear that we are not justi- 
fied in stirring up hostilities with England for that purpose. As 
regards the action of this country, then, it is plain that we ought not 
to allow any expeditions to be fitted out against England. Should a 
fleet, manned by hostile Fenians, make its appearance in the British 
channel, the question immediately put to us by England, would be, 
«Are these Irish patriots, or Yankee fillibusters?” In what a pre- 
dicament would we be placed, should we attempt to furnish an answer! 
Our sympathy, therefore, should not carry us beyond the limits of 
strict neutrality ; and while it may be well enough for us to give full 
scope to the swing of the Fenian shillalah, it becomes us quite as 
much to refrain from any officious intermeddling, lest we may but get 
our own heads broken in the fray. 

A noticeable feature in the Fenian movement is the unlimited confi- 
dence felt by all the participators. They tell huge stories, replete 
with Hibernian extravagance, informing us of their designs and pur- 
poses, and quite eclipsing the marvellous tales of Daniel Pratt, “the 
great American traveler.” They see the Irish Republic, not merely in 
existence, but in a state of the most flourishing prosperity. They 
have framed their Constitution, and elected their officers, before they 
have made the least show of a respectable force in Ireland to support 
them. They are going to march through Ireland with colors flying, 
totally oblivious of the fact that there are at the disposal of the Eng- 
lish government something over a hundred thousand men, constituting 
the regular army, who may raise some slight objections to their plans, 
and even impose serious obstacles to the fulfilment of their Utopian 
projects. Their enthusiasm is unbounded, and their whole conduct, in 
a word, essentially Irish. 

Now when we come to take a deliberate view of their case, we are 
speedily convinced that they are rearing their gigantic hopes on a very 
frail foundation. Their chances of success are so infinitesimally 
small, that it requires a considerable mental effort to calculate them. 
We fear that the independence of Ireland is still far off. ‘The time may 
yet come when the lofty aspirations of the Fenians shall be carried 
out to ultimate success, and the harp, the shamrock, and the shillalah 
receive all the honor due to those powerful symbols of Irish character, 
but at present we would advise all prudent men to invest sparingly in 
the bonds on the Irish Republic, and to be not over anxious of seek- 
ing immortality in fighting Irish battles. WwW. G.N 
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YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY LOVELL HALL, EAST HAMPTON, CONN, 


Hapoleon's Rife of Caesar. 
A CRITICISM OF THEORIES AND PRINCIPLES. 


America is peculiarly fortunate in her relations to history. Its 
wise teachings are the common legacy of nations, which she enjoys 
equally with others; but its feverish influences and pestilent examples 
affect more closely the lands in which they spring. The patriot, indeed, 
learns his lesson at Thermopylae, but the tyrant at Cheronaea. Cicero 
speaks to the citizen, but Cesar to the usurping chief. Just so surely 
as that justice has not always triumphed, nor virtue always ruled, so 
there is scarcely a spot in all Europe, rich as it is in historic recollee- 
tions, whose garbled and perverted memories cannot be made to min- 
ister to a corrupt ambition, and assist in the extenuation of violence 
and wrong. 

Add now to the coincidence of country a community of race, and 
we shall be able in some measure to appreciate with what feelings of 
earnest and practical interest a South-European regards those antique 
records, which, in America, are the subject merely of class-room man- 
uals, and school-boy declamations. He seems yet to see the massive 
Roman cohorts, and the Pretorian guard marching on in their career 
of conquest; the entrenched camp, the vigorous sally, the flying and 
discomfited barbarians. He imagines Rome once more wielding her 
vast empire, and giving laws to vanquished states. These common 
memories, reinforced by common interests, a common descent, a com- 
mon church, render possible, even at this late day, the idea of the great 
Latin race, existing it is true under different names, in different king- 
doms, yet, in many respects, substantially one. Upon this idea it has 
been the policy of various great rulers to build their power, just as 
William of Orange possessed the English throne, by representing in 
his person the combined interests of the German Protestant nations. 
Foremost among the Latin races of to-day stand the French, and their 
emperor is naturally desirous of availing himself of this fact, to 
strengthen a position based rather on military force than on political 
legitimacy. It is with this view undoubtedly that he has attempted 
the conquest of Mexico, just as his uncle that of Egypt, to strengthen 
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the Latin colonial system, whose ill success, compared with the Ger- 
man, has always been a cause of dissatisfaction and envy in modern 
times. With this view, too, he has attempted to increase and put to 
a practical use that interest in the great Roman chief which is already 
attested by five distinct French histories, none of them destitute of 
ability, while only one has appeared in English. 

We may presume then that in publishing in so many languages his 
life of Caesar, Napoleon has had in view the flattery and increase of a 
previously existing public opinion in the various Latin nations, as well 
as to vindicate the memory of the great chief, and to insinuate an 
identity of his own and his uncle’s career and principles with those of 
Augustus and Julius Cesar. 

One scarcely knows which to admire most, Napoleon’s arrogance in 
attempting a task to which all past historians have not been adequate— 
to which only one historian now living is adequate, and he having 
acquired a profound knowledge of casuistry from theological sources— 
or his impudence in assuming that his own character, or even his 
uncle’s, approaches to that of Cesar. I say this deliberately. I ad- 
mit, indeed, that the superficial resemblance is perfect. Through dis- 
orders of the people, amid anarchy, Cesar rose at Rome, Napoleon at 
Paris; Casar was cut off prematurely in the midst of a vigorous and 
able administration—so was Napoleon; other rulers intervened at 
Rome, at Paris also; Czsar’s nephew came to power, so did Napo- 
leon’s. Thus History, as if trying to become young again, and feign- 
ing that her years were a delusion, her experience a delusion, her 
established principles a delusion, seemed in very mockery to counter- 
feit her former self; but how futile the attempt! how gross the arti- 
fice! how shallow the deception. Fate, who succeeded very well with 
Augustus, but who has gotten a little out of practice in these modern 
days of popular governments, tried three times with the unusual 
assistance of Bacchus and Venus before she placed her modern protege 
in power. Verily, in this age the mills of the gods grind slower and 
smaller than ever before. 

I shall, then, attempt to show first wherein a comparison between the 
Cesars and Napoleons fails; and second, wherein all efforts to vindicate 
the class of which they are made the types must necessarily fail. 

There exist in the history of most nations, certain successive stages 
which in spite of the varying impress of local institutions practically 
coincide. There is an age of formation, of petty chiefs; an age of 
consolidation, of kings; an age of freedom, of practical if not nominal 
republics; and there is, as we have too much reason to fear, an age of 
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decline, which force may arrest, but cannot utterly postpone. This 
last was the state of Rome when Cesar appeared; but France had 
scarcely completed the second stage at the advent of Napoleon. Is 
it said that a republic was impossible? Is it said, for instance, that 
society was corrupt? By what means does society become corrupt 
but by the example of its kings; and could the Louis of France com- 
pare with the Tarquins of Italy? Is it said that the people was im- 
pulsive? Are not the climates and races of France and Italy the same? 
Is it said that all Europe combined to restore the exiled kings? 
Are then the four wars of the Tarquins forgotten, Horatius and 
the battle of Lake Regillus? History seems simple at the dis- 
tance of centuries, and made up of few particulars; but we have 
no reason to suppose that human passions were not the same, human 
actions as complicated and as difficult at one period of history as at 
the other. Is it said that France had no Brutus ? Therefore I charge 
it upon Napoleon Bonaparte, that having become the chosen Brutus 
of his country he betrayed that sacred trust. He destroyed the 
hopes of France, the hopes of continental Europe. Caesar, when Ro- 
man liberty was old and grey, feeble and enervated, and, unequally 
supported between the pliant bending Cicero and the inflexible Cato, 
went tottering to its fall, dealt that merciful blow for which it long had 
waited, or rather held with almost averted eye the sword on which the 
despairing veteran threw himself. It was an infant Liberty that Na- 
poleon destroyed, equally weak, equally helpless ; but the bearer, in its 
fragile form, of glorious possibilities —the strength of ripened manhood, 
the existence of centuries. 

But if Caesar performed an uncertain and equivocal service for bis 
country, his claim of service to the world rests on a more plausible 
foundation. For the Roman policy of conquest. he was not responsi- 
ble. It had originated in the earliest days of the Republic and was in 
reality the cause of its accretion. It had been undeviatingly pursued 
throughout its course, until, at Caesar’s entrance into public life, Rome 
was grasping in its senile, avaricious arms, the whole civilized world— 
unable to govern it, unwilling and afraid to let it go. The fire of conquest 
was still cherished at home as a Vestal flame; it still rolled onward 
and outward over the frontiers; but between, there lay on every side 
a vast and desolate expanse, filled with blackened fragments of states 
and incapable of nourishing a farther growth. By so much more as 
the conquests of Rome became extended, by so much greater were its 
obligations to govern well, and by so much more in very consequence 
was its ability to meet these obligations diminished. Humanity cried 
out from the provinces for a hand to feel the pulse while it tortured ; 
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a mind to be thoughtful of its own interest, though it would not relent. 
There was no hope of relief. The example of Marius and Sylla was 
fresh, the spirit of Marius and Sylla still abroad, the turbulent soldiers 
of Marius and Sylla demanded a master. Cesar’s despotic arm swept 
away all evils. 

Napoleon, on the contrary, himself evoked that spirit of conquest 
which had almost slept since the times of Charlemagne, which had 
never been the settled policy of France, though of individual kings. He 
himself created, if it existed at all, that restless military population 
which has ever been the curse of nations. He renewed in the circle of 
modern civilized Europe the fabled terrors of a barbaric age. 

The age in which he lived was after all Napoleon’s greatest con- 
demnation. With what new weapons have eighteen centuries stored 
the arsenals of Liberty. Once for a large nation there were but two 
alternatives—tyranny and anarchy. Nought but a single powerful 
hand could wield the complicated destinies of Rome. Elections had 
become a farce. Whoever could station most legions about the city 
and gather most country people within it, gained the day. The right 
of citizenship was but nominal, when one. had to travel fifty or a hun- 
dred miles to secure its exercise. It was reserved for succeeding 
centuries to discover the grand principle of representative govern- 
ment, and a new continent was disclosed for its more perfect exempli- 
fication. But it is useless farther to discuss the conditions which 
made Napoleon’s usurpation a crime, while Cesar’s was only a fault. 
These apply equally well to their successors ; and as I have compared 
the acts of the two former in regard to their justice, so I shall now 
proceed to compare the acts of the two latter in regard to the charac- 
ter and ability which they displayed. 

The name of every great military chief becomes at his death a liv- 
ing force in history. His crimes are forgotten, his failures forgotten, 
but the dazzling fact of his great success remains—an inheritance 
perilous to all who claim it, but amply rewarding bim who wins. 
These claims rest on the bases of family connection, and military com- 
panionship. Sometimes the two coincide, but generally they conflict. 
Paradoxical, then, as it may seem, I take it to have been an advantage 
to Napoleon III. that his great uncle’s career ended in a defeat by 
which his marshals were forced to disavow his cause, and precluded 
from the succession. By the time that Napoleon III. came upon the 
scene of action, most of them were dead; the wourds of society were 
healed ; its injuries forgotten ; butits glorious remembrances remained ; 
regiments in the army still bore the names which the campaigns of 
Italy, of Egypt and the Rhine had made immortal, and the united 
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French nation demanded, in a voice which was not to be silenced, the 
restoration of the honored ashes to their native soil. 

Observe now how all these advantages contrasted with the situa- 
tion of Augustus. 

Apprised, while yet at school, of his uncle’s assassination, knowing 
that he must claim the succession at once, or abandon it forever, an 
inexperienced boy of eighteen, he resolutely set his face toward Rome, 
where the very first requirement of a man who proposed to mingle in 
public affairs, was an age of thirty years. He wrested from Anthony 
the fortune which he had already seized, the soldiers whose favor he 
had been years in acquiring, whose natural leader he was, as lieutenant 
of their murdered chief; he hoodwinked Cicero; he bribed Lepidus, 
baffled the Senate and vanquished the conspirators, and at last seated 
himself on the throne, in reality the first of the imperial Cesars. 

Judged of, then, by every criterion except success, I think that the 
landing of Augustus at Brundisium, though not as full of immediate 
danger, was every whit as romantic and impracticable as those of Na- 
poleon III. at Strasburg and Boulogne. The only essential condition 
which varied was the character of the man. It was not Napoleon’s un- 
flagging pursuit of a cherished purpose that made him ridiculous, but 
that such unbounded pretensions should rely on such consummate im- 
becility for their support. His early fancy seems to have inclined him 
toward the theatrical part of Cataline, for whom his book yet displays a 
lingering fondness. It was probably only by successive gradations that 
he arrived at his present high ideal of a historic character. In his first 
attempt at empire his principal companion in arms was a female sol- 
dier of furtune, a Madam Gordon, who by her insidious approaches 
weakened the devoted garrison of Strasburg. Having thus procured 
a Fulvia, his next care was to provide a consecrated eagle. But I 
need not expend farther space in narrating particulars which can be 
supplied verbatim from the second oration of Cicero; which, though 
an exaggeration in respect to Cataline, are no exaggeration when 
applied to him. 

Failing in this attempt, he withdrew a while from public observa- 
tion, which course he assures us is often the profoundest policy of 
great men. Next emerging from England, where he had obtained an 
intimate knowledge of its municipal system and criminal statistics by 
a characieristic and commendable patience of personal investigation— 
a course which those philosophers who sit in their closets and fulmi- 
nate against vices and evils of which they know nothing, would do 
well to fullow—and where, also, by being an humble policeman in 
London, he qualified himself for the post of the great Policeman of 
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France, he crossed the English Channel with fifty chosen companions, 
and evading the quarantine officers, who were not then so vigilant as 
now, effected a landing at Boulogne. Here he let loose as a standard 
that famous live eagle tied by a string, devised by his fertile mind as 
a unique and felicitous symbol of that Liberty which he intended to 
bestow on France. The eagle, which made a spirited resistance, was 
at last secured by the relentless emissaries of Louis Philippe, and sent 
to the Zodlogical Gardens at Paris—Napoleon’s first contribution. 
But the “ bird’s unhappy master,” as being a more valuable specimen 
of the favorites of destiny—a class now, unhappily, almost extinct— 
was more carefully bestowed in the fortress of Ham, and exhibited only 
to the king’s private friends. Here, deprived of his usual ambrosia 
and the society of his goddesses, he had almost relapsed into an ordi- 
nary man of average sense and abilities, but Destiny was too much for 
diet, and Destiny prevailed. Such was the second attempt of Louis 
Napoleon, aged 30 years (as the awards have it at the agricultural 
fairs), to recover the throne of France. I have mentioned these trivial 
particulars, not for the purposes of satire (since satire of Napoleon’s 
early life is wholly gratuitous), but that it may be plainly seen what 
were his resources of mind, what his methods, who his companions, as 
compared with those of Augustus. 

But as it is alleged that these attempts were but the efforts of an 
inexperienced and sanguine boy (thirty years is rather a mature age 
to assume the toga-virilis) let us see whether the third and successful 
attempt displayed any really great abilities. 

The revolution of 1848 was in no sense owing to Napoleon. It 
was not until the movement had been completed and an act of general 
amnesty passed, that he ventured to set foot in France. Once law- 
fully there, the rest was easy. He was the legitimate heir of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. In his own words, he was “the shadow of the 
great Napoleon and he bided his time.” Though detested and sus- 
pected by the patriots then in power, he was allowed to remain; at 
first on the specious plea that none ought to be proscribed in a republic, 
afterwards from complaisance to the country departments, and fear 
lest opposition should add to his importance. 

Here, then, was the spectacle of a man deliberately plotting the 
overthrow of a republic, which had been the only possible means of 
his restoration from exile when all others had failed, whose mild coun- 
sels only of all possible governments would tolerate, on any pretence, 
his presence in France. Thus republics, more than all other states, 
must conform absolutely to principle, which is often their great disad- 
vantage and source of ruin. There existed in the state a long and 
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steadily accumulated force, latent yet perfectly available, which needed 
but to be called out to become supreme. By the exertions of other 
men, an accidental opportunity occurred, which could not have been 
foreseen, for the utmost freedom of action—the absolute prevalence of 
republican principles. Paris, which usually governed France, was 
now obliged in very deference to its newly adopted principles, to share 
this power with the departments. ‘Throughout these last were scat- 
tered the surviving veterans of the first Napoleon. Ignorant beyond 
the conception of an American, the inhabitants scarcely knew whether 
Napoleon I. was yet alive, or (pardonable uncertainty) whether Louis 
was his son, his brother’s, or whose. Soon they were to be called upon 
to vote—a privilege to them unprecedented, an act without a meaning. 
There was to them but one name in all history—a name of whose 
influence we may form some slight estimate, if we suppose a thou- 
sand General Jacksons condensed in one, and the whole of our country 
more unenlightened than its most obscure backwoods district. In 
what way then did this modern rival of Augustus display his great 
strategic abilities? He organized a division of peddlers—an invention, 
of all his boasted improvements, whose credit is wholly his own, since 
his great uncle, so far as we know, never had any such corps in either 
of his grand armies, nor yet as auxiliary to any of the civil bureaus. 
Peddling was a legitimate business; no clause of the constitution de- 
fined it as treason; no political tract stigmatized it as despotism, and 
one of the states most noted of all the world for its free spirit, was al- 
so equally noted for its peddlers. Accordingly these peddlers passed on 
unmolested throughout the departments. ‘They were abundantly sup- 
plied with effigies of the great Napoleon and his little nephew—me- 
dallions in tin, in iron, in brass ; portraits on wood and steel; histories, 
ballads and epics. They sold them at asmall price, at half price, at no 
price at all. Where Napoleon found a Bibulus confiding and credu- 
lous enough to supply him funds for all this reckless expenditure, it is 
impossible to conjecture. But “ Caesar’s image and superscription ” 
was scattered throughout all France, and was sure to be rendered 
again in due time. General Cavaignac, the opposing candidate, and 
father of the existing republic, with strict military punctilio refused to 
recognize this new branch of the service, of which his professional au- 
thorities made no mention, and unconcernedly allowed the field to be 
preéccupied ; consequently, he received one and a half millions of votes 
—Napoleon, five and a half millions and was elected. 

It mattered not what were the votes of Paris, or the wishes of 
patriots—both might have been unanimous against him, but the latter 
had instituted a republic, and were fairly out-voted. Napoleon became 
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President for ten years. Ten years in Paris, that city of coup d’etats, 
with the old system of the empire to resort to and the Code Napoleon! 
So many were superfluous. Such was the ease with which Napoleon 
III. came to the throne. How insignificant his course compared with 
that of Augustus! how plain his path! how few his toils ! 

There are three arguments by which usurpation is usually justified 
—by which in particular those of Napoleon and Caesar are justified— 
all equally and totally mischievous and fallacious. 

The first is, that because a great man rises from and by the aid of the 
people, he therefore rises for the people and represents their interests. 
No man of sense, aiming at supreme power, fails to identify himself, for a 
time at least, with some great cause—if it be a just one, and one that 
has waited long for a leader, so much the better. If he sees a body in 
the state neglected, wronged, unacquainted with its power or even its 
rights, he naturally puts himself at its head, and raises it with him- 
self. None but a simpleton would do or think otherwise. Arrived at 
greatness he surrounds himself with that class which has brought him 
thither, wisely judging that his new privileges will be stoutly main- 
tained by others also newly privileged. The unthinking multitude 
(and others who think on some subjects) dazzled by the sight of one 
of their own number raised to the supreme power, cry out that the 
people have triumphed! But what does it all amount to? Simply 
that society has been turned wrongside upward; that the lowest have 
become the highest, the upper class a little more able and a great deal 
more insolent. A century afterwards, no trace of this great popular 
revolution remained. To say that such a great man does no good, is 
to doubt Providence. But doubting Aim is quite another thing. 

Observe on the contrary the course of Cicero; with what indomita- 
ble perseverance, at the head of the Roman knights, he raised himself 
and them against all opposition, to an equality with the Senate. This, 
then, is the critical moment; surely he has injuries to revenge. Yet 
mark how he attempts to conciliate and unite the two orders, and by 
their concurrence to promote the good of the state; to radically im- 
prove the system, and not merely exchange the incumbents. 

A second argument is, that a usurper is justified because he governs 
well and vigorously, and secures a higher degree of happiness and 
even of liberty to his country than it possessed before. No great man 
can fail to profit by such an obvious means of fame and stability. But 
what kind of a criterion is that which makes a single reign or genera- 
tion of more importance than all subsequent history beside? Can 
the reigns of Julius and Augustus compensate for those of Caligula 
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and Nero? their direct and inevitable consequence. It was very well 
when, at the command of Julius, Hirtius and Pansa became consuls, 
but how was it when that august office was filled by Caligula’s horse? 
And it so happens that an empire is just that kind of government 
which must have a great and splendid man for its founder, but which 
is also likely to reduce his successors to imbecility. We must judge 
a man then by the principles of government which he leaves behind 
him, rather than by his own practical administration of them. A bad 
system may be well administered, a good one, ill—but systems are 
also good or bad in themselves. 

The third and last argument which I bave to mention, and, practi- 
cally, much the worst and most dangerous fallacy of all, is that, as it 
is said, the usurper was the only man who could meet the exigencies 
of the situation, rescue his country from anarchy, and establish it on 
a firm and lasting basis. If then he was the only person capable of 
guiding the state at this critical moment, does it not amount almost 
to a demonstrative argument that Providence put him in that very 
place for the salvation of his country, and not for his own personal 
aggrandizement? I know it is said that a man must assume supreme 
power to secure the public good, and that having assumed it, he can- 
not safely lay it down. Is then his own life of more value than that 
of the state? Must it perish that he may survive? ButI do not 
admit the alternative. Sylla, the most blood-thirsty and severe of all 
this class of men, after a most barbarous proscription, threw up his 
command, retired to his farm and died peacefully in his bed. How 
much more, then, a man whose every act had been a blessing, whose 
every thought a patriotic aspiration. 

But the real difficulty lies deeper than this—it lies in the opinion 
that the world owes to its great men some unusual reward. Now in 
what does greatness consist ? Is it a fourth appetite, or a sixth sense, 
which must be provided with some unaccustomed gratification ? 
Plainly not; all men, in themselves considered, are alike, each of the 
same capacities; none great, none small. It is society which makes 
men great; greatness is itself the reward of their vast abilities. Is 
not the praise of all good men, the love of all true women, the grate- 
ful remembrance of posterity, a sufficient reward for any man? Away 
then with the idea that Providence raises up great men for no other 
earthly purpose than that all others may he degraded beneath them: 
with a sophistry tnat dares not to cloak itself in any more tangible 
form than that of “ Napoleonism,” and the “ Napoleonic idea!” Let it 
at least assume its true name—Cesarism—a name which means some- 
thing; yes, a name of deep and terrible import. 
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There are two great names in history ; names trite and often on our 
lips, which signify to us at best nothing but the means through which 
their brave souls wrought, yet names whose every utterance ought to 
be a vow to country and to Liberty. Each of these in his more familiar 
remembrances to posterity has dared to offend against good taste by 
claiming that he has deserved well of his country. Examine on the 
contrary, Cesar’s works. You will there find the first person carefully 
suppressed—an elegant silence with regard to motives, which he ob- 
served, no doubt, with a prophetic deference to modern taste. How 
coarse in comparison, seem the tawdry self-gratulations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero! Yes, the egotism of Demosthenes and Cicero 
tinges their every speech, but the egotism of Cesar was his LIFE, 

When I view these grand old men struggling upward through toil on 
toil from selfishness to suffering—when I see the brows that started 
for the bays, but stopped not short of the crown of martyrdom, I think 
it is better for the great man to peacefully sleep with the ruins of his 
country piled around him, than to follow relentless the shrinking shade 
of Brutus, or to charge with an everlasting “ 'Téte d’ Armée—!” through 
the halls of the Hétel des Invalides: better the single tear of a patriot 
of any age or clime, than all the selfish eulogies of Antony or the 
reluctant homage of Louis Philippe. 
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+ 
BY CHARLES H. ADAMS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thoreau. 


WueEn the news of Thoreau’s death was given to the public, it ex- 
cited no general interest, or sorrow. The leading journals, indeed, 
gave sketches, more or less curt and inappreciative, of his life and wri- 
tings. Mr. Emerson prepared a brief memoir for The Atlantic. A 
small, but highly cultivated circle of readers, understood and deplored 
the loss which our literature sustained in the event. But to the public, 
even to the intelligent and reading portion of it, Thoreau was known, 
only by those fugitive essays which have been collected in the Ezcur- 
sions. So he was allowed to die quietly, as he had lived, and to be 
buried by friendly hands, without any such parade of popular grief as 
followed Irving and Prescott to the grave. Yet this man was one of 
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the most original and powerful writers whom our country has thus far 
produced. And his fame increases. Each year, his name is more fa- 
miliar in our talk; his books, as the publishers tell us, command a 
wider sale ; his genius is better understood and prized. It has be- 
come hazardous, if not impossible, to conjecture the place in American 
literature which he will, ultimately, reach and hold. 

It is proposed, in this essay, to examine the books which have pro- 
cured for Thoreau this posthumous fame; to notice the subjects of 
which they treat, the style in which they are written, and the senti- 
ments which they convey; and to discover in them, if possible, indi- 
cations of his mental conformation, and of the essential character of 
his genius. 

First, then, of the subjects upon which Thoreau wrote. There are two 
things to be remarked about them. The first is, that they are all 
chosen from his own life. He was not one of those literary ventrilo- 
quists who write outside of themselves, and whose books are conse- 
quently foreign to their real natures and experiences. He wrote only 
about things in which he himself had been interested and engaged. 
His books are records of personal observations, enterprises, reflections. 
They are fragments of an autobiography. And the frank and simple 
truth of their disclosures and confidences, is a refreshment to the 
soul, amidst the general reticence and distrust. The other thing to 
be remarked is, that Thoreau’s books are devoted almost wholly to the 
description, and to what I may call the interpretation of nature. And 
here it seems fit, and indeed almost necessary, to say a few words 
about his manner of life. 

It is well known that Thoreau graduated at Harvard University, 
and that he never felicitated himself much upon that circumstance, 
When he returned home from Cambridge, he brought with him, besides 
a sound classical scholarship, a confirmed taste for the mathematics, 
and a decided inclination to the natural sciences, certain erratic notions 
and theories of life, which were never taught him in the lecture-room. 
For a time he hesitated, veered to and fro, inclined, or rather was im- 
pelled by the wishes of his friends, toward one calling and another, 
and then abandoned them all, with an apparent whim, and levity of 
purpose, which filled all who were interested in him with chagrin, 
grief, and foreboding. At length, he chose his profession. Nominally, 
he became a surveyor; in fact, a naturalist. But, true to his nature, 
he was original and erratic in both pursuits. His services as surveyor 
were in great demand, whenever he chose to put them into the market. 
But this was only when he wanted money for a special purpose, or 
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felt in the mood. At such times he would take his compass and chain, 
and work for some days, or even weeks, with a commendable industry 
and application to business. But, having obtained the desired sum, or 
become tired, he promptly resumed his leisure. He was thus perpet- 
ually retiring on his capital. And he studied nature on a plan and 
theory of his own, which we shall have occasion to examine hereafter. 
But whatever his views may have been, his habits of life were those of 
a naturalist. He lived as close to Nature as he could; keeping much 
out of doors; preferring her company to that of his human neighbors; 
striving, year by year, to insinuate himself into her acquaintance and 
friendship. That he was so successful, is owing in part to the quali- 
ties of his body and mind. The one was robust and agile, the other 
acute and tenacious. Perhaps also some credit is due, as Mr. Emer- 
son has suggested, to the fact that he resolutely staid at home. With 
the exception of those memorable excursions to Maine and Cape Cod, 
he never left Concord,—at least for any considerable time. The con- 
sequence was, that he studied the woods, swamps, and ponds in that 
vicinity, till he knew them by heart. But his success as a naturalist 
was chiefly owing to that love for such pursuits which, in him, amount- 
ed really to a passion. It cannot be denied, that this life was a one- 
sided and imperfect one; I think he himself came to regret that he 
had so entirely ignored the social side of life. There are, in fact, pas- 
sages in his letters, which plainly indicate such a feeling. This di- 
gression has detained us too long. It may serve, however, not only to 
explain why Thoreau wrote so much about natural objects and phe- 
nomena, but also to give us some notion of his character. And any 
light which we can get upon that subject will be very acceptable bye 
and bye. 

In examining Thoreau’s style, we first notice the quality of his 
words and sentences. His vocabulary is essentially Saxon. He was 
not indeed so narrow-minded a man as to reject an apt word, from 
whatever source it might come. But, in general, the mother tongue 
was fully able to supply his wants, and he used her short, crisp, sting- 
ing words, with great content. He had also a fondness for the un- 
written Saxon, which is spoken by plain, illiterate people, on farms, or 
in retired villages. He often notes down their words and phrases, and 
sometimes uses them himself. Very refined critics might call them 
vulgar. He said that they “cut.” His sentences are well built in 
the main, short and strong. Yet he has been severely censured, and 
with much reason too, for a lack of orderly composition, amounting, 
often, to positive looseness. Quite frequently you meet with senten- 
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ces on his pages, which are swollen with saving-clauses, explanations 
of single words, parentheses, and the like, to an ill-jointed bulkiness, 
very offensive to people of nice tastes. This fault arises from Tho- 
reau’s disposition, and from his method of composing. It has been 
already intimated, that he was what we call an original genius, given 
to doing things in his own way. He strenuously refused to be in bond- 
age to any rules of composition. He insisted on freedom. Sometimes, 
I almost think, he entertained the notion of a Daemon within him, 
whose utterances he was simply to record as they came. Then, too, 
he had a tendency, as a recent critic has remarked, to over-refinement ; 
the subtilizing of thoughts and sentiments to an immoderate ex- 
tent. He thought as he wrote: the words which he used would seem 
to need explanation, or would suggest new thoughts: the sentence 
thus grew beneath his hands. Yet, as I said, such sentences are rather 
the exceptions, and their clumsiness sets off, to fine advantage, the 
compact and sturdy strength of the rest. ‘They illustrate the old pre- 
cept of Rhetoric—“ dic aliquando male.” 

Of Thoreau’s descriptive style it is almost impossible to speak too 
highly. In some respects, it is, probably, the best in our literature; 
there are those who even claim that it is so in its general effect. It 
seems to me chiefly to excel in three things,—penetrating truth, flexi- 
bility, and clearness. And first, of its truth. Thoreau was too ear- 
nest a man to content himself with either seeing, or describing the 
surface and obvious appearance of a thing. He went straight to its 
heart, and plucked out thence its most secret and characteristic as- 
pect. With a happy discreetness, he tells us what it is essential to 
know, disregarding or subordinating the rest. Often he effects, with 
a few words, what others would work at for pages, and even then fail. 
And his descriptions owe much of their interest and pleasure to the 
perceived presence in them of this vital and pungent truth. 

The second excellence named, was flexibility. The number of nat- 
ural objects which Thoreau has described is immense. Many of them 
are quite similar; indeed, he often recurs to the same object, again 
and again. We might expect, with reason, to find much sameness and 
repetiton in his writings. On the contrary, we find everywhere fresh- 
ness, variety, life. If he uses nearly the same words, the impression 
which they make upon the mind has somehow changed. They mean 
something new. We can hardly admire enough the facile ease with 
which his style adapts itself to his theme. The tone changes from 
moment to moment. Now he will be describing a flower, which he 
has found, and his words will buzz, like a bee, with quiet joy, and bye 
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and bye he will begin to speak of some rock-strewn summit, in terms 
which Eschylus would not have disdained to use. Almost every 
page produces in us mingled feelings. We are pleased, amused, sad- 
dened, awed, in quick succession. The haste with which he thus bur- 
ries his readers from one mood to another would be wanton, if it were 
not the way of Nature herself. In this admirable quality of style, he 
has no rival among the writers of our day, except Ruskin. 

The other excellence of his descriptions was said to be their clear- 
ness. And I can best illustrate the quality which is here meant, 
by a brief comparison between Thoreau and the eminent writer who 
has just been named. Ruskin holds a position in cotemporary Eng- 
lish literature quite analogous, in some respecis, to that of Thoreau 
in American. He has an ardent love for Nature, and has described 
many of her aspects with an unusual power both of thought and lan- 
guage. And in perhaps the greater number of these descriptions, he 
is as simply and sincerely truthful as Thoreau himself. But there are 
passages in his works which smack of the easel. His affluent imagin- 
ation, now and then, throws a coloring around an object which it has 
not received from Nature. At such times, his gorgeous epithets and 
similes give us, as it were, a kaleidoscopic view of the thing described, 
quite different,at least so it seems to me, from its real aspect. But 
Thoreau is never swerved from his fidelity to Nature herself. He is 
no artist. He never thinks ‘how finely this would look in a painting’ ; 
nor yet, ‘how beautifully I can presently describe this.’ His mind is 
on the object itself. His purpose is to impart the most perfect verbal 
representation of it in his power. This simplicity of purpose gives 
to his style a clearness almost transparent. You see the object, 
through his description, as through good glass. Now, this is the per- 
fection of descriptive style, that the mind of the reader shall be so 
engrossed with the object described, that the admiration of the style shall 
be an after-thought. And it is partly because Thoreau’s writings so 
often effect this, that I venture to call them the finest specimen of 
their kind which our literature has yet produced. 

This seems as proper a place as any, to say a few words about Tho- 
reau’s poetry. This is one of the most singular features of these sin- 
gular books. It does not stand by itself, but is scattered through the 
prose with that same careless freedom, almost whimsical, which we 
have had occasion to notice in his style. I am afraid that the most of 
it will not fall under Whateley’s definition of poetry, nor indeed under 
any other with which I am acquainted. His meters are as irregular 
and grotesque as those of John Skelton. The thought is very une- 
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qual. In some of his verses we detect a subtle fire, which is suggest- 
ive of the choruses of Greek tragedy, and their varying metre and 
unusual language help out the resemblance. But most of them, an 
unfriendly and plain-spoken critic would call doggerel. Certainly, no 
stretch of charity can explain such a piece as “ The Old Marlboro’ 
Road,” into a poem. Yet, notwithstanding all this, it seems to me 
that there was a large and unusually fine poetic element in Thoreau’s 
genius. Much of his prose, that is of his unmetrical writings, is po- 
etry in a deeper sense than that of Whately’s definition. His descrip- 
tions, many of them, are as exquisite lyrics as one can easily find. 
Often, too, he rises into a grandeur of thought and expression, which 
is essentially epic. His account of what he felt on the top of Ktaadn, 
seems to me to resemble in several particulars, and especially in the im- 
pression which it leaves on the mind, the invocation with which Virgil 
begins the famous Descent into Hell, in the sixth book of the Aneid. 
But this poetic element is, perhaps, most plainly seen in the habitual 
taste with which he selects his words, and in the delicate force of his 
metaphors and similes. In these respects he is the literary twin 
brother of Robert Browning. 

We now come to the discussion of the peculiar sentiments which 
Thoreau entertained, and has expressed in his writings. And I desire 
to preface this discussion with a single remark. In all these senti- 
ments he was thoroughly and intensely in earnest. He may have been 
deceived, but he was not deceitful. What he would have others do, 
he himself did. For instance, he did not believe in paying taxes, and 
he went to Concord jail sooner than pay them. In the same way he 
built his house at Walden, raised his beans, and lived with little work, 
little expense, and much leisure and enjoyment, to illustrate and enforce 
his doctrine that business and the acquisition of money have an exag- 
gerated importance in the social economy of our times. By such acts 
as these he vindicates his honesty. We can nowhere detect in him 
pretence or play. Even his wildest paradoxes and the most extrava- 
gant sallies of his fancy and wit are masks from behind which the 
Truth peeps out. He is always sober and sincere. 

Of course it will not be attempted to make a complete and exhaus- 
tive statement of his opinions on different subjects, but only to give 
some general account of the way of thinking by which he arrived at 
them. This was essentially Pantheistic. I have no doubt that Tho- 
reau himself would object to this word, as he would to any other 
which has about it the odor of dogma, or sect. But it appears to de- 
scribe the tenor of his views and writings more adequately than any 
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other. His Pantheism is noticeable in two things, and indeed consists 
in them. The first is his belief in a Divine Essence, Anima Mundi, 
or World-Sovl, pervading all nature and revealing itself through natu- 
ral phenomena. This belief is the most prominent and important 
feature of his works. It was said that these were devoted to the de- 
scription and interpretation of Nature. He had indeed a healthy 
buman love for her material forms and aspects, and a delight in de- 
scribing them. But a greater delight, and the purpose and employment 
of his life, was to detect and reveal their inward significance. He 
seemed to himself to have obtained the key to the universal hiero- 
glyphic. Each shoot of the ground became to him a messenger of 
important tidings; in every beast or bird he found a sage counsellor 
and trusty friend; no wind passed him without a word of reproof or 
cheer. He took a lively interest in the politics of beavers and the 
theological differences of crows. Often he stood by, an absorbed 
spectator, at those select councils in which 


“The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss, 
When the sun drops behind their trunks, which glare 
Like grates of hell.” 


In fine, he saw all things instinct with intelligence, and strove to 
match and answer it with an alert, tireless, and docile sympathy. Here 
was a naturalist of no common kind. His study was deeper, more 
enthusiastic and absorbing, and, in a sense, more successful, than that 
of the ordinary methods. He was undoubtedly often in error, and 
came in consequence to many wrong conclusions, taking sometimes the 
reflection of his own theories or fancies upon the objects around him, 
for original truths conveyed to him by those objects. But no man can 
read his books thoughtfully and not look upon the world afterwards 
with wiser and more heedful eyes. It is almost as much in the manner 
as in the matter of his philosophizing that its effect and power lies- 
It is very rarely formal and extended. But it runs through all his 
writings. There is hardly a page on which we do not meet it. It 
consists in brief reflections, pithy apothegms, unexpected turns of the 
thought; often also in a single suggestive word. This shrewd plan 
makes his teaching a perpetual surprise, and is more likely than almost 
any other to interest and impress the mind. In his descriptions, the 
moral will be remembered even longer than the story. But this feature 
of his belief and writings is the very essence of Pantheism. 

It will be noticed, that in this attempt to interpret Nature, Thoreau 
was following the example of that German school of metaphysicians, 
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novelists and poets of which Goethe, in modern times, is the acknowl- 
edged master. That this school influenced his mind, at least indirectly, 
appears to be very certain. But there is a marked difference between 
his writings and theirs. About most which they have produced there 
is a misty vagueness, partly metaphysical, partly sensuous, and wholly 
German. Thoreau’s thought and style, while they are often paradox- 
ical, are still as pure and cold as the New England air which he 
breathed. 

A second essential, or at least invariable feature of this broad Pan- 
theism about which we are now speaking, is the doctrine of “Absolute 
Identity.” This doctrine it is difficult to describe with exactness. 
Transcendental definitions are apt to be somewhat transcendental 
themselves. But it is popularly stated in such phrases as ‘it is all 
one,’ and ‘it will be all the same a hundred years hence.’ It seems to 
assert that the essence of all phenomena and all actions is identical; 
that is, that between heat and cold, right and wrong, there is no essen- 
tial difference. There also enters into it a large element of Fatalism, 
One of its cardinal maxims is “Non quieta movere;” at least not if it 
costs you any inconvenience or self-sacrifice. Now this feature also is 
very noticeable in Thoreau. We find in his books not only positive 
statements of it, but also its effects upon his mind and style. It is 
true he was too earnest and healthy a man to be always passive and 
indifferent. But often when he has become animated, and strenuous 
even, in the advocacy of some favorite notions, it is at once ludicrous 
and painful to see how suddenly the remembrance of his principles 
checks and silences him. To this source Mr. Emerson has referred 
that paradoxical use of language which is so marked, and at the same 
time, in the opinion of most critics, so objectionable a feature of Tho- 
reau’s writings. This is unquestionably carried to an immoderate 
extent, and is, in its very nature, fatal to perspicuity. Yet I should 
be sorry to lose it wholly either from the books under consideration 
or from our literature. Many of these paradoxes remind one in their 
quaint conceits, and in their occasional grim playfulness, of the elder 
English wits. And some of them are among the finest specimens we 
have of Thoreau’s thought and style. I think too that the reception 
of this doctrine nourished in him a sharp wit, which was doubtless 
innate, but which acquired, from this cause or another, a certain bit- 
terness and fierceness. It will perhaps serve also to explain in part 
those eccentricities and caprices in his life which cost his friends so 
much anxiety, disappointment, and regret. 

Still another indication of his Pantheistic sentiments might be found 
in his favorite books. These were the mythologies of all nations. We 
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are told by his friends that he preferred this kind of reading to any 
other, and that he had a very complete collection of it. He certainly 
quotes most frequently from this class of books. His special favorites 
seem to have been the Brahmin and Persian poets, who are exemplary 
Pantheists. Next to these he seems to have liked the Norse mytholo- 
gy, and indeed it is natural that its rugged boldness, and the terrific 
imagery of its fables, should have a powerful attraction for a mind 
like his. He also set a high value on the Koran. 

The mention of this subject naturally introduces the last inquiry 
which we will make with regard to Thoreau’s sentiments. That is, 
how was he affected towards Christianity? He must have included 
the Bible in his collection. In what light did he regard it? 'The an- 
swer is a painful one. As far as his writings or his friends have in- 
formed us on this subject, he looked upon Christianity as but one form 
of that universal religion, of which Buddhism is another, and read the 
Bible and the Veda with equal respect and reverence. It is certain 
that in quoting from the two he makes no distinction between them. 
Both are in his regard sacred books, both, in a sense, inspired, both 

_essentially mythical, whenever they depart from maxims of practical 
morality. Too evidently the “Gospel of the Son of God” was to 
him only one of the myriad “ broken lights” through which the Di- 
vine Splendor seeks our souls. Some may think that he even slights 
the Bible, giving a more frequent and deferential notice to those hea- 
then sages and poets of whom I have spoken. But this is abundantly 
explained by that impatient originality which was so marked in bis 
character, and which impelled him, by an almost irresistible force, 
away from all received opinions and modes of speech. It must be 
added, that there are passages to be found in his works which are fit- 
ted and apparently designed to distress and shock all sober and pious 
minds. Such passages appear to have been dictated by this same 
feeling which was so strong in him as to be reckless, and even savage 
at times, in its manifestations. It cannot be denied, however, that this 
isa sad record for a New England man to make; sad as well in its 
omissions, as in its positive revelations. Yet, in spite of all his way- 
wardness of thought and speech, I cannot help thinking that this 
strong soul, in its secret oratory and devotions, venerated Christ. 
Perfect truth, modest and unostentatious goodness, heroic constancy 
and courage, these qualities command the reverence of such as Tho- 
reau. There is a passage in the Cape Cod which in this connection is 
sadly significant and pathetic. “ Let no one think that I do not love 

. the old ministers. They were, probably, the best men of their genera 

tion, and they deserve that their biographies should fill the town his- 
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tories. If I could but hear the ‘glad tidings’ of which they tell, and 
which, perchance, they heard, I might write in a worthier strain than 
this.” 

It remains to gather up the results of our investigation, in a brief 
estimate of Thoreau’s character and genius. His mind was one of 
unusual strength in all its parts. The “external intellect,” as Up- 
ham calls it, was quick and clear; the imagination I have before said 
was even poetic in its qualities and products ; the emotions, of beauty, 
sublimity and the like, were in him remarkably active and correct; 
his taste was of the finest; he had a ready and shrewd wit; his de- 
sires, and indeed his whole nature and life, were controlled by an im- 
perious will. Some have thought him lacking in the affections, but 
those who knew him best say that the alleged proofs of this are rather 
specious than real, although the sterner qualities undoubtedly predom- 
inated in his nature. His knowedge was wide, well arranged, ‘and ser- 
viceable ; his memory was reliable and accurate; his perception of 
character was almost intuitive in its unerring truth. Add to these 
mental faculties his favorable circumstances, competence, leisure, good 
health, great power of language both in writing and conversation, and 
a magnetic influence upon all who approached him. Finally, he pos- 
sessed a pure and lofty spirit, with ambition equal to its powers ; cool 
and well-poised judgment; great discretion and skill in the use of 
means; patience, silence, and hope. What achievements had we not 
the right to expect from such aman? He has given us simply these 
books, They are much, but they are not enough; we are not satis- 
ffed ; why have we not more? It is truethat he died young, and that 
on this account we must be less severe in our requisitions and judg- 
ments, since none can say what he might have accomplished, how 
grandly he might have met and even surpassed our expectations, in 
those years upon which he counted and was deceived. But even the 
tender and indulgent friends, who urge this excuse most eagerly, yet 
acknowledge that Thoreau has disappointed them; that even these 
books are not so rich a bequest as their friend’s genius sald have 
made to the world. In one sense, then, he has achieved a magnificent 
and still increasing success. In another he has failed. If we seek 
the reason of this failure, we shall come, I think, to the conviction 
that there was something in his character, whether a natural defect or 
an injury received from external circumstances, which weakened him, 
often neutralized his great powers, and now has lost him a portion of 
hisfame. If we seek further to know what this something was, has he 
not himself indicated it to us in the words which I quoted ? 
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Echoes.* 


L 
FLOATING down Time’s archéd alleys, 
Murm’ring music to the soul; 
Flitting down life’s hills and valleys, 
Echo voices ceaseless roll. 


Softly swelling like the knelling 
Of the mellow chimes of convent bells, 
Come the echoes sadly, 
Come the echoes gladly, 
And around us throw their magic spells. 


Come they pealing, come they stealing 


O’er the soul with strong, yet silent sweep. 


Oft their strains come blandly, 
Then their notes roll grandly, 
Like the anthems of the mighty deep. 


II. 
Echoes from the vales of ages, 
Rolling down with solemn chime; 
Words of poets, heroes, sages, 
Sweet, inspiring, grand, sublime. 


Now we listen, lost, enchanted, 
As we catch these strains endeared, 
And our souls like houses haunted, 
Oft are filled with voices weird. 


Til. 
Echoes from the days of childhood, 
From those bright, those happy hours, 
When we roved the wearied wild-wood, 


Sought and culled the first Spring flowers. 


Come they chiming, richly rhyming, 
Fairy tales of bright days long ago, 
As they come so fleetly, 
As they speak so sweetly, 
Lo, the tear-drops welling freely flow. 





*It has been remarked by one of the most distinguished philosophers of our 
day, that no atmospheric vibration ever becomes extinct; that the pulses of speech 
pass in waves away, but wander still, reflected hither and thither, through the 
regions of air eternally. 
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And they murmur, soul, be firmer 
In thy strugglings for the good and right; 
For as time has rolled on, 
Thou hast seen thy golden 
Prospects sink and fade in darkest night. 
IV. 
Other echoes, sweetly blending, 
Float around this sin-cursed earth, 
Down their courses they’ve been wending, 
From the years that gave them birth,— 
Had their birth when throngs of angels, 
Hov’ring o’er Judea’s hills, 
Chaunted forth their sweet evangels, 
Soft as notes of purling rills. 


Mountains caught the words of glory, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Hill-tops taking up the story, 
Sent the echo back again; 
Wild winds, in their lawless courses, 
Paused to catch the wondrous song; 
Rivers bore it to their sources ; 
Forests rolled the tide along; 


Wave to wave the song repeating, 
Bore it onward in their mirth; 


Lo, the storm-clouds gladly greeting, 
Sent the echo back to earth. 

Now these echoes still are swelling 
In a thousand church-bell chimes; 

In the hallelujahs welling 
From a thousand varied climes. 


Musing in the hours of twilight, 
Spirit echoes round us float, 

Winging down through heaven's sky-light, 
Lo, we catch their silvery note. 


Softly, sweetly ringing, 
Like a seraph singing, 
Comes this echo from the far-off shore, 
Like a spirit speaking; 
Lo, we hear it waking, 
Glowing strains like angel-voices pour. 


‘Tis a near one,—aye, a dear one,— 
Speaking from the portals of the sky, 
Calv’ry’s story telling, 
Praise and glory swelling 
Unto God upon His throne most high, 
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VI. 
And they’ve come, sepulchral, solemn, 
Filling all our land with gloom, 
From the tread of marching column, 
From the cannon’s sullen boom; 
Every shot in every battle, 
ivery wounded soldier’s sigh, 
Every gurgling, low, death rattle; 
Every starving pris’ner’s cry, 


Waked an echo, O, so cheerless, 
Round some hallowed old hearth-stone,— 
Sobbings for the brave and fearless, 
For the suff’ring, dying—gone. 
O’er our land this music surges, 
Surges in a sad refrain; 
In the low and doleful dirges, 
Dirges for the noble slain. 


Still forever, O, ye echoes, 
Come to gladden and console; 
Never shall ye, like the wreckers, 
Place a false light for the soul. 





A General Grumble. 


I do not pride myself, by any means, on communicating a novel 
idea, in saying that the influences of College life tend to roughen the 
manners of the students. But the explanation of the cause of this- 
tendency to coarseness, seems to me insufficient. We are usually 
told that the reason for this student boisterousness is to be found, sim- 
ply, in the absence of home influences. This is one cause, cer- 
tainly. Such a gregarious life as we pass here, debarred, for the most 
part, from the society of women, or of older men, naturally brutalizes 
any body, more or less. But this evil, plainly, cannot be alleviated. 
Few students can come to College, and still live at home, and few 
persons choose to move to the City for the sake of surrounding their 
sons by home influences while here. If the lack of home influences, 
then, was the sole origin of the tendency to rude manners which ex- 
ists in a Collegiate course, there would be, manifestly, little hope for 
future amendment. We could comfort ouselves, perhaps, by remem- 
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bering, that old saw so consolatory to some people, “ Boys will be 
boys ;” meaning, of course, that they will be brutes, but could hope 
for little improvement farther. 

I think, however, that there are other influences which effect the 
refinement of manners, and which may be brought to bear upon the 
College. A person’s culture and rafinement is molded by his mate- 
rial surroundings. The place where we live, the table at which we 
eat, the room in which we study, tends to make us boorish or gentle- 
manly, in the same way as the company of our associates. Dr. 
Holmes, in speaking of the acquisition of a taste for reading, alludes 
to the same idea. He says that unless a boy grows up with the run 
of a good library, and uses books for his play-things, he will not be apt 
to care for them in after life. So any one who lives surrounded by arti- 
cles of taste and elegance, will become, by their silent influence, cul- 
tivated and tasteful. And this result is more than an external one. 
It produces something deeper than mere formal politeness, and a punc- 
tilious attention to etiquette. Beauty in any form affects our higher 
nature; and he who surrounds himself by whatever harmonizes with 
his esthetic tastes, matures and cultivates his heart. 

I want to suggest a few evils, here at College, which might be and 
which ought to be improved. In the first place, the care taken of 
College rooms is insufficient. We all can recall a sad experience 
with the sweeps. There is that ghostly visitor, who skulks into your 
bedroom with stealthy step, at an unearthly hour in the morning, and 
with a hideous sense of some dreadful presence, and perchance the 
sound of slops spilling upon the floor, awakens you from dreams 
“ gorgeous as a revery of the Orient.” If there were bathing arrange- 
ments in the College rooms, as good as are found in any decent dwel- 
ling house, we could dispense with the “ pluvial constellation.” The 
first recitations over, and all settled comfortably at work for the next, 
in comes the sweep. The Syrian Simoon is not always fatal, and it 
is sometimes possible to sleep in the berth of an Erie Canal Boat, but 
the beds which the sweep makes, like Macbeth, murder sleep, aud the 
dust which he raises is, chemically speaking, “ utterly irrespirable.” 
And his sins of omission are more flagrant. Fires go out on every 
opportunity, of course. A very select few of us indulge in the lux- 
ury of an open wood Franklin stove, and, unquestionably, are to be 
highly envied. But most students burn coal; and did any one ever 
know a coal fire to kindle the first time? The old newspaper which 
we placed at the bottom, converts itself into carbon without combus- 
tion, while the coal remains without a thought of ignition. There is 
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no help for it. It must all come out, and it must be picked out. 
Your hand must grow black, like a charcoal vender, and your arm, or 
the sleeve on it, must scour the soot off the inside of the “ cursed stove.” 
How much cheaper and safer and infinitely more healthy would it be, 
were the College buildings uniformly heated by hot air or steam or 
warm water. 

I think too, that the use of a Kerosene Lamp has a slightly objec- 
tionable feature or two. The chances, I should say, are about two to 
one, that you forget about filling it at all, till a sudden paling of the 
light in the middle of the evening warns you that your lamp is empty ; 
and in that contingency, the chances are at least ten to one against there 
being any oil in your Can. Has any one ever filled his lamp without 
spilling oil on the outside? Was any wick ever trimmed evenly, on 
the first trial? Did any one ever keep a chimney clean two days, or 
unbroken two weeks? In short, did any body ever consider a Kero- 
sene Lamp anything but a dirty nuisance? If the Colleges were only 
lighted by gas, this source of extreme annoyance and uncleanliness 
would be removed. 

By the time one’s fire is built, and iamp put in order, and boots 
blacked, his hands become somewhat soiled. The combination of An- 
thracite, Charcoal, Petroleum, and Day & Martin, is not easily solu- 
ble in cold water and soap. Nor is the temper of the dirty wretch 
who has arrived at this condition, improved by having to lug a mea- 
ger allowance of water up several flights of stairs, in the accomplish- 
ment of which feat of strength he probably sprinkles his ankles at 
every step. How simple a matter would be the introduction of hot 
and cold water over the College buildings. Even prisons have as 
much as that. 

Some of these inconveniences, it is true, may be obviated by em- 
ploying a private sweep. But they are, by no means, immaculate. 
Most of us who indulge in that debateable luxury have discovered, 
that even on these roses there are thorns. These private sweeps are 
a singular class of men, in their way, and are well worth careful study. 
But I am only alluding to evils which it is in the power of the Col- 
lege government to mitigate, and so let us come back to our subject. 

The manner in which most of the public rooms are fitted up, is bar- 
barous. I suppose that any idea of an approach to the elegance of 
Oxford, or Cambridge, is utopian, at present; but I have never seen 
any school-rooms, in any preparatory public schools in this country, 
so ugly as are the Yale recitation rooms. Seats of coarse plank, and 
white-washed walls, as lusterless and glaring and sickly looking, as 
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the wards of a hospital, constitute their main features. In rare in- 
stances, plain matting is spread upon the floor, in place of bare boards, 
There is nothing atiractive about one of these rooms; everything is 
uncomfortable, tasteless, angular, irritating. It is physical torture to 
sit on the seats. Look at the Chapel. What building could be ar- 
ranged with more disregard of good taste? And the seats there too, 
are outrageous. It is an old complaint, and I know it is useless to 
bring up the subject again. But is there no hope ever of any change ? 
Is the Class of 2866 to sit on seats which we, even in these remote 
ages, would have been ashamed to offer toa friend? It is not so 
much the bodily discomfort, however. Students are young, and can 
sit on a board, if necessary, for a quarter of their waking hours. 
But what renders sitting on such seats so annoying, is the old idea 
they represent, of the virtue of uncomfortable and ugly things. It is 
a relic of the same theory which used to have College recitations be- 
fore daylight, and which modeled the architecture of the old College 
buildings. The remains of asceticism are with us yet. 

The external appearance of the College buildings, too, is unique. 
The old row of dormitories have an antiquity about them, which 
makes them venerable. No loyal Yalensian can fail to feel an affec- 
tion for the dirty old barracks. What memories of light-hearted jol- 
lity and manly endeavor, of sickening failures and brave success, clus- 
ter round the place. But there is no denying the patent fact, that the 
design of these old buildings is simply and utterly detestable. Age 
is all that makes them respectable. But we have a right to find fault 
with the architecture of the modern College edifices. They are to be 
the pattern of many more soon to be built, and unless more unity is 
maintained in their style in future, the College architecture will be 
piebald and ridiculous. It is too early to pronounce an opinion upon 
the Art Building, which is now going up; but it manifestly will be 
totally different in style from anything else about the College. The 
presumption in this case is against a change. Architectural unity in 
general is desirable in the College buildings. But it is only fair to 
wait till its completion before we criticise it. Of the Library, how- 
ever, there can be no difference of opinion. While, considered by it- 
self, it is certainly a very beautiful building, it is, plainly, in extremely 
bad taste with the rest of the College. Minarets and turrets and gin- 
gerbread embellishments, do not accord with the genius of Yale. The 
architecture of Yale should be like its character; strong, durable, im- 
posing. Yale is no Gothic College, and it wants no Gothic buildings. 

In this respect, indeed, too much praise cannot be given to the style 
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of Alumni Hall. It is in perfect keeping with the character of the 
College. But even here there must be some blemish. What are 
those splendid towers finished with wood-work, for? Will the College 
last only a few years more? If there is any idea, which as Yale men 
we ought to cherish, it is the perpetuity of the College in the future. 
This is no mushroom College. It is to live. So long as the Re- 
public lasts, Yale is to lead the national education. It will die only 
with the Nation, when— 
“ Rome in Tiber melts, 
_And the wide arch of Empire falls.” 


Let Yale architecture, then, accord with her destiny, and provide 
for the future, as well as for to-day. 

Does any “ gentle reader,” at this point, wonder at the connection 
between a College sweep and Alumni Hall, and of either, with gen- 
tlemanly habits? I started, you know, with the idea that a person, 
surrounded by external manifestations of beauty, would naturally 
grow more refined, and, consequently, more gentlemanly. What is 
cleanliness, but a form of beauty? Nor is it an unimportant cause of 
refinement. What makes farmers always coarse, as a class? Is 
there any reason, except that they are generally dirty? Their hands 
are hard and dry and dirt begrimmed, they become unused to clean 
clothes, and, conseqently, in the society of a gentleman, they are ill 
at ease. I do not say, that there is anything positively evil in not 
having polished manners. But, certainly, it is extremely desirable, 
in every point of view. The division of mankind, which some one 
has wittily made, into those who use a tooth-brush, and those who 
don’t, covers a subtle thought. True civilization cultivates an atten- 
tion to all little points of personal refinement, and true barbarism does 
not. 

There can be little doubt, if the intention of the Art School is car- 
ried out, but that it will exercise a marked influence upon the taste 
and refinement of the College. Let Professorships be endowed with 
salaries large enough to command the services, as instructors, of the 
leading living artists. Make the school so affluent in opportunities 
for the study of all branches of Art, that it will call together, here at 
Yale, all the Art Students of the country. The influence of such an 
Institution, upon the rest of College, will be incalculable. A Class, 
as it goes through its appointed course, will grow in taste, as in 
knowledge, and will look back upon the College, after they enter upon 
their world-work, as that which made them gentlemanly, as well as 
erudite. G. C. H. 
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Melton. 


A Briaut New England village is the scene, 

With mighty elm trees gracefully bending down 
Over the pleasant streets which run between, 
While all around, covered with deeper green, 

The distant mountains on them darkly frown. 


Within a pleasant little cottage dwelt 
Our hero, Melton, all alone. 

He watched the flowered vines which timidly felt 
Their way above his door, and heard the tone 
Of bees and birds, where brightest sunbeams shone. 


But men he knew not, and he loved them not. 
He never took in his a friendly hand, 
Nor could he understand 

What made old faces ever be unforgot. 

His very soul was blank, his life a blot. 


Yet he had tried to love, and sympathy sought, 
And he had helped the needy, as he strove 
To gain repayment for the succor brought, 
In gratitude, at least, akin to love; 
But when men turned to him, a dark cloud seemed to move 


Before him, and a wizard, shuddering fear 
Possessed their minds, and ever a strange host 
Of fancied sounds would strike upon the ear, 
Whene’er to them he spoke. Almost, 
While yet on earth he lived, Melton was a ghost. 


And next he tried the sympathy of hate. 

He injured men, and loved the curse he drew 
Upon him; but his dismal fate 

Mocked his desire. No one ever knew 

That cold, hard man could aught against him do. 


Then, in his passionate wish for fellowship, 

He wished to greet the spirits of the dead, 
Or friendly answer to a demon's grip. 

All human happiness from him had fled, 

And his despair knew neither hope nor dread. 


All alone, by a dismal pool, 
Where the water slept stagnant year after year, 
Through pleasant mid-summer and merry Yule, 
Stood the haunted house, a place of fear; 
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And if at night you should wander near, 

You would see ghastly faces peer through the doors, 
And at you gorgon eyes would leer, 

And terrible shapes glide over the moors. 


Hither Melton bent his way, 
And the winds sighed low as he walked along, 
And the swaying trees breathed a mournful song, 
While the moon through the clouds sent a feeble light, 
A single struggling ray, 
Which darker seemed to make the night, 
And farther yet the day. 


He entered in at the open door, 
And braved his eyes for a fearful sight; 
But the old house the robe of a palace wore, 
And its walls were golden bright, 
While o’er the richly carpeted floor 
There wandered forms of light, 
Fairy dames with necks of snow, 
Laughingly dancing, move along. 
Stalwart men about him go 
Thrice around, now fast, now slow, 
Greeting him with song. 


“SONG. 


“ Welcome, brother! welcome here, 
We shall see thee as thou art, 
We shall still to thee grow dear, 
Heart be closer knit to heart. 


“ Welcome, brother! welcome here, 
As we are to thee we seem ; 
We shall still to thee grow dear, 

Life be more and more a dream. 


“‘ Others think thee cold and hard, 
We will know thee kind and true; 
Be our friendship thy reward, 
As we dance the long night through. 


“ Others think us fearful things, 
Ogres, Ghouls and Goblins grim; 
Fate to us an outcast brings, 
As we are to thee we seem.” 


The forms were gone. He wandered forth again 
Gayly returning each succeeding night, 

Where dance and song, “fair women and brave men,” 
And lamps, from gilded ceiling glowing bright, 
Filled the old house with infinite delight. 
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Yet ere he left the mystic spirit crew, 
When the first morning-glow began, 

He vowed “in friendly grasp no more to take 
The hand of fellow man.” 


“Tf thou shalt break this fearful vow,” 
The spirit chieftain said, 

** Thou shalt forever be abhorred 
By living and by dead; 


“Tf thou shalt e’er to other give 
That love due us from thee, 
Our haunting forms around thy bed 
Will monsters seem to be.” 





One day more fiercely swayed the neighboring trees. 


With mighty force against its battered walls 
A hurricane swept over from the seas. 
The dark old mansion totters, shrinks and falls. 


Thence are the wizard shapes forever fled, 
But Melton sadly wanders, night by night, 
Gazing upon the ruins dead, 


Which were, before, to him the source of all delight. 


Yet he had felt the new delights of love,— 
Delights that he must and will feel again ; 
The breaking of the vow he then must prove; 

He turns him back to men. 


Fierce loves he forms and friendships passionate ; 
Terribly earnest is the life he leads. 

Why should he care for spirits’ empty hate, 
In a world of hopes and deeds? 


Alas! the shadows thicken round his path; 
Dread, haunting faces pass before his eye; 

He cannot thus escape the sPirits’ wrath; 
He can but die. 


. BE. 8. 
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Che Prospects of Art in this Country. 


WueEn Copley, the first of American painters, if we waive our 
claim to West, was journeying to Rome, he is said to have made this 
remark to his companion, “If they go on in America for a hundred 
years to come as they have for a hundred and fifty years past, they 
will have an independent government, the woods will be cleared, 
and, lying in the same latitude, they will have the same climate, as 
in the south of France. Art will then be encouraged, and great art- 
ists will arise. 

So far as the “ independent government” and the “ woods” are con- 
cerned, we see the fulfillment of his prophecy ; but the climate is still 
perverse, and, though less than a dozen of years are wanting to com- 
plete his century of progress, we have as yet seen neither the flour- 
ishing state of art or the “ great artists’’ which the enthusiastic ima- 
gination of the prophetic artist foreshadowed. On the contrary, we 
in turn have become prophets, and when some Church or Chapman 
has portrayed to us the mingled mist and majesty of a thundering 
Niagara, or caught the fleeting vision of some poet’s fancy ; or when 
from lips of fashioned marble, some Powers or Crawford has whis- 
pered one of nature’s darkest secrets, we too are apt to “take up our 
parable,” and grow eloquent over the “ age of art, beauty and artistic 
genius,”’ which shall blossom in the future. 

But let us not too hastily adopt a conclusion whose premises may, 
after all, be drawn from fancy rather than fact. In canvassing the 
prospects of art in this country, our only safe method of procedure 
is, to take the facts which our own history has afforded, the peculiar 
climate and characteristics which belong to us as a nation, together 
with the common principles of human character, and testing these by 
the history of other countries, and especially those in which art has 
flourished, we may thus be enabled to foresee, in some measure at 
least, the progress which awaits it with us. 

Whence, then, arises in man the love of the beautiful and aristic ? 
What internal principle or external cause gave impulse to Grecian 
sculpture, to Gothic architecture, or to Italian painting? Do the 
same or similar principles exist here, in our day? Are there causes 
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peculiar to us, which tend to check the working of similar principles ? 
And are the efforts which have recently been put forth for the encour- 
agement of art, to be taken as proofs of a growing interest and appre- 
ciation of the fine arts in general? All these are points which it 
would be interesting to dwell upon, but which I shall not here attempt 
to answer in detail. 

There can be no doubt but that the demand for works of art, and a 
disposition to encourage artists, is increasing among us. This might 
well be expected. It does not, however, necessarily prove any new 
development of artistic taste, or the popularization of true art. It 
would naturally spring from the increase of wealth and luxury in 
civilized society, so far as this fact can be shown to be a token of 
future prosperity of the fine arts. I agree with those who prophesy a 
brighter career in the future for them. But it is one thing to buy 
pictures, and another to appreciate and patronize art. It may be easy 
to found schools of design, and to educate painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, but it may be far more difficult to rear true artists. 

Art is a power, not a trade; its vitality is a principle, not an idea. 
It cannot therefore be instilled, it must be inborn and native. « Art,” 
says Mr. Wallace, “ is in its nature symbolical, not imitative.” The 
remark is true, when applied to it in its highest conception, and might 
have been applied to painting, sculpture, or architecture, in the palmi- 
est days of their history. But Wallace himself is forced to allow 
that it is not true of the arts as they now exist in their “ old age and 
decrepitude.’” We may more justly, therefore, say, that art is either 
“ symbolical” or “ imitative.” It is only as “symbolical’” that art is 
able to take its highest position in society. Such has ever been its 
character in those countries where it has attained its highest dignity. 
In virtue of this character, by embodying and shadowing forth the 
inwrought principles of nature, or the great ideas which filled and 
moved the public mind, art has, in other days and countries, risen to 
the most exalted rank. 

Thus we find that in its native countries art has always nestled by 
the side of religion. Religion, the strongest as well as the deepest 
principle of the human heart, has been the oak around which the ten- 
der vine of art has climbed to highest significance. We see this in 
Italy, where we find painting springing up, and borne forward on the 
same wave of human progress which deepened religious sentiment and 
feeling, which dignified priesthood and established monastic orders, 
and which clothed religion with significant forms and symbolical dra- 
peries, peculiar to the church of the middle ages. 
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The highest aim of architecture has likewise been manifested in the 
attempt to shadow forth the “ majesty and mystery of the Godhead,” 
in the magnificent and Gothic cathedral. So, too, the pantheistic 
Greek, in his sculptured demi-god or hero, saw enshrined not merely 
an image of nature, or the embodiment of a natural principle, but 
“an object of pious interest and pleasurable worship.” 

I have, thus far, apparently wandered from my subject, in order to 
pave the way for the assertion, that among us art can never rise to its 
pristine dignity and influence, even if it may not have culminated in 
its perfection and splendor. America is not the field, nor are we the 
people, nor will the future be an age, for such a school of art as Italy 
and Greece have fnrnished. Religion, with us, has divorced itself 
from the material. The tree has outgrown the vine which encircled 
it, and in its progress has torn it up from the roots. 

Mrs. Stone unconsciously gives the reason, when she says that our 
Puritan fathers divested “ natural” as well as “ revealed religion of 
all those softening poetries and tender draperies, which forms, ceremo- 
nies, and rituals, in other ages and parts of Christendom had thrown 
around them.” 

But it was not wholly the work of Puritanism ; Luther and Calvin 
had already made many a goodly rent in the veil, which they have 
wholly torn away. Religion now soars only in spiritual regions, while 
art in its highest flights can only skirt along the borders. Men no 
longer worship nature, or their fellow-men. In the head of a Madon- 
na we see, not the image of an object of adoration, but only the 
shadow of a pure and kindred humanity. We admire the art which 
could steal upon nature unawares, and catch her great and most se- 
cret expression, but we are always mindful that it is only nature ; 
hence we admire, but do not adore. In this fact we discover the total 
lack of a principle, without which Raphael or Michael Angelo never 
could have become immortal. Perhaps the greatest conception of art 
is “ The Judgment,” of Michael Angelo. To us that seems a mas- 
terly expression of an almost superhuman imagination ; but to him it 
must have been the shadow of a possible reality. 

But there have been many who have thought that art among us needs 
only to become historic to become popular; I cannot fully, however, 
accede even to this view. Americans, as a race, are not hero-worship- 
ers. Weare not prone, like the ancient Greeks or the modern French- 
men, to run mad with enthusiasm after heroes of brilliant achieve- 
ments or grand adventures. Not even the name of our peerless 
WASHINGTON can sweep away our mental outworks by an inward gush 
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of feeling; and even in historic painting itself, the “ Muse of Art” 
must be in some measure cramped and hindered from her highest 
flights. 

But it seems to me that the chord which is destined to awake the 
Americans to a just appreciation of art, and to call forth whatever of 
artistic genius lies sleeping among us, has already been touched. The 
spirituality of our religion has narrowed “the cycle of subjects in 
the School of Christian Art.” Our enthusiasm is restrained from 
hero-worship by the strong mentality which is dominant in our char- 
acter. But our love of country is still strong, and furnishes a clew 
by which art may yet find passage to our hearts. We have learned 
to appreciate it for what it is, and what it possesses. We appreciate 
it for the magnificence of its unrivaled scenery. We are proud of its 
noble rivers, its magnificent mountain ranges, its mighty cataracts. 
We love its placid lakes, its murmuring rivulets, its quiets valleys, 
and its happy homes. It is through the landscape, then, as I con- 
ceive, that painting is to be revived among Americans. Art, as 
“ symbolical,” we may not appreciate, but as “ imitative” it must re- 
main. 

There are, however, some few practical difficulties in the way of 
art in this country. The first is want of concentration of wealth. 
This is incident to a new country, and especially to one which is free. 
High art requires munificent patrons, both to safely undertake to es- 
tablish numerous and large collections of art, or even to encourage it 
by extensive patronage. The only means remaining for such encour- 
agement, is in public institutions of learning, and endowments for es- 
tablishing “Schools of Design” and Public Galleries of Art. And 
we are glad to know that the few already established have shown 
practical results which foreshadow better prospects for art in the fu- 
ture. J. U. T. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


On Wednesday evening, October 18th, the following officers were chosen by the 
Linonian Society :— 


President—E. A. CASWELL. Vice President—J. BRAND. 
Secretary—F. M. SPRAGUE. Vice Secretary—D. McGREGOR. 


Jubilee Committee. 


Brothers in Unity. Linonia, 
1866—J. K. Creevey, T. A. Lorp. E. B. BENNETT, W. W. Farnam. 
1867—J. M. ALLEN, T. HEDGE. L. L. PatMer, G. A. ADEE, 
1868—G. MANIERRE, T. C. SLOANE. 8. Parry, R. L. READE. 
1869—A. L. Brown, A. H. Ewrna. J. C. Eno, W. S. BIssEuL. 


Yale Literary Prize Essay. 
The undersigned Committee, think the Essays on “Thoreau” and “ Napoleon’s 
Life of Czesar,” entitled to the Yale Literary Medal. 
NOAH PORTER, 
CYRUS NORTHROP, 
HAMILTON COLE. 
YALE, November 4th, 1865. 


The accompanying envelopes contained the names of CHARLES H. Apams and 
LOVELL HALL respectively. To them, accordingly, the Medal is awarded. 


Temperance Society. 


A large and enthusiastic temperance meeting, of Yale Students, of all Classes, 
was held in Linonian Hall, on the evening of October 30th, for the organization of 
a Yale Temperance Society. Professor Norturop was present, and addressed the 
meeting in a telling speech. After short speeches by members of the different 
Classes, the pledge was presented, and received about 150 signatures. A perma- 
nent organization was formed, and the following gentlemen were chosen as 
officers :— 


President—JamEs BRAND, of the Senior Class. 
Vice President—JameEs T. Merriam, of the Junior Class. 
Secretary—Joun M. CuaPin, of the Sophomore Class, 

Treasurer—Z. S. Martin, of the Freshman Class. 
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As Base Ball is peculiarly our national game, we are extremely glad to see it 
exciting attention among our Students. The facilities for boating, afforded by good 
boats and the proximity of New Haven harbor, have, for the past three or four 
years, been so excellent that the Students have almost entirely neglected this truly 
delightful game. But now, there seems to be a general enthusiasm in favor of it 
springing up throughout our principal Colleges, and the Yale Students, having 
achieved at Worcester such distinguished successes, are now earnestly aspiring, 
and with some prospect of success, to win for their College new laurels in a new 
field. A game was played at Hamilton Park, on Wednesday afternoon, November 
1st, between the Yale and Waterbury Clubs, resulting in a victory for Yale with a 
score of 35 to 30. It is just to say that our chosen nine have had very little prac- 
tice together, and the absence of our regular pitcher rendered us yet more weak. 
The material in our Club is good, and we venture to predict for it eminent future 
success. The score is as follows:— 


Yale Nine. Hf. L. , Waterbury Nine. H. L. 
Edwards, p. ........ 
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McLane, 3d b.......- 
Sheffield, r. f. ....... 


_ 
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Innings. 1 2 7 
Yale Club, 12 6 0 3 
Waterbury Club, 2 3 8 3 7 


Home Runs—Yale 1, Sheffield; Waterbury 0. 

Fly Catches—Yale 12, missed 4; Waterbury 14, missed 9. 
Passed Balls—Yale, 3; Waterbury, 7. 

Umpire—S. M. Knevals, of Quinnipiac Club. 
Scorers—Yale, H. T. Rogers ; Waterbury, Frank J. Ells. 


The return match between the Waterbury and Yale College Base Ball Clubs, was 
played on the grounds of the former, Wednesday, October 8th. No comment 
besides the score need be added, to show the complete victory of Yale. After the 
game was concluded, a generous entertainment was provided, of which the Yale 
Nine and their friends were invited to partake. It is but just to say that the 
deportment of the Waterbury Nine, throughout the entire game, was gentlemanly 
and courteous. It is hoped that at some future time their generous hospitality 
may be requited. The score is as follows:— 
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Yae Nine. WATERBURY NINE. 





Hi. L. ; A. L. Runs, 


5a |  Weeenscad _ en 3 


3d b. McLane, ....-- s. s. Commerford, .3........ 3 
2d b. Jewell,....... ma 


e. ee 1. f. 
r.f. Sheffield, _...- c. 
oe. Goeth, in... 


Thompson, ..- 
Greenman, - -- 
Ist b. Baldwin, ..... 
p- c.f. McCarty, ..- 


2d b. Foster, 
1st b. Edwards, .-.--- 


Innings. 1 
Yale, 
Waterbury, 


The “Bacon Cup” Races. 


The long-talked-of Races for the “ Bacon Cups,” occurred on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 25th. The Cups offered were for Shells, Gigs and Wherries, subject 
to the Regulations published in the last Lir. Mr. Herrick, Captain of Glyuna, 
officiated as Commodore, the latter gentleman pulling the Stroke on “the Univer- 
sity.” We give below the names of the crews, and their respective times. 





SHELLS. 
Varuna. University. 
. B , Davis, (Stroke,) Com. E. B. Bennett, (Stroke, ) 
A. D. Bissell, 
. BE. Wheeler, I. Pierson, 
. C. Hall, J. R. Holmes, 
8S. Parry, 


C. F. Brown, {Bow.) G. A. Adee, (Bow.) 


Time—V aruna, 19.14. 


Glyuna. 
L. Palmer, (Stroke,) 
W. Bingham, 


L. 
G. 
F. 
H. 
z. 


McKinlay, 
A. C. Walworth, (Bow.) 
Time—Glyuna, 19.52. 


University, 19.484. 


Undine. 
D. C. Haskell, (Stroke,) 
T. Skeels, 
P. H. Grove, 
J. K. Beeson, 
G. D. Coit, 
J. T. Whittlesey, (Bow.) 
Undine, 20.55. 
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For Wherries there were entere1 boats by G. A. Adee and C. F. Brown. Mr. 
Adee was the winner. Time not taken. 

The day was all that could be expected, in consideration of the blustering 
weather of the previous week. There was, however, a considerable swell in the 
harbor, which materially affected the time of the boats. ; 

The contest for the “Shell Cup,” was the most exciting. Both crews got well 
under way at the given signal, but an ugly “crab,” caught by Varuna, gave a 
decided lead to the University. The lost ground was soon regained, however, and 
Varuna came in an easy winner, in 19.14. The Glyuna Gig also won handsomely, 
in 19.52. The Wherry Race was something of a failure, and we trust will be 
repeated with more enthusiasm. 

Thus ended one of the pleasantest Races of the Yale Navy, which will long be 
remembered as due to the liberality of one who has done so much to bring out the 
boating spirit in our College. 


College Songs. 

We are advised that the ‘Wooden Spoon Song” and Lanciers—-the latter 
arranged from College Songs, by Helmsmiiller—will be out in afew days. The 
ready commendation which these pieces of music have received from all critical 
musicians, together with the wishes of many “ Yalensians,” constrained their pub- 
lication. Their intrinsic merit must secure their popularity. 


Lecture. 
On Friday evening, November 10th, Rev. Joun 8. C. Apport delivered to the 
students of Yale College his interesting Lecture on “France and her Emperor.” 





In Memoriam. 


At a meeting of the Sophomore Class of Yale College, of which Henry Saun- 
DERS TIMMERMAN was a member, held on the evening of October 28th, 1865, the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 


Whereas, it has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from life our esteemed and 
beloved classmate, HENRY SAUNDERS TIMMERMAN, therefore 


Resolved, That in his death a great calamity has befallen his classmates, and 
that in him we have to mourn the loss of one whose character was replete with 
every Christian virtue, whose amiability had gained for him our esteem and love, 
and whose rare talents destined him, had he lived, to a life of honor and usefulness. 

Resolved, That in token of our profound sorrow, a Committee of his classmates 
be delegated to attend his funeral, and that a badge of mourning be worn by the 
Class for thirty days. 

In behalf of the Class. 
JOHN M. CHAPIN, 
BENJAMIN M. WILSON, 
RUSSELL W. AYRES, Committee. 
Le Baron B. Cott, 
RoBert A. HUME, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Gvitor's Table. 


Again we find ourselves seated around the jolly old Table, with the task before u 
of writing something that will suit the taste of ourreaders. While the spirit is wil- 
ling, the flesh is so weak, that we cannot always accomplish what we wish. We 
beg of you to look for no such brilliant poetical effusions as you found in the last 
Table of the Lit. Our Melpomene has never vet dared such lofty flights. Her 
pinion is more humble. But genius “will out.” Like the winds of AZolus, it rages 
to burst the prison bars, that it may wander free and unrestrained in lofty courses. 
It’s eagle gaze is bent upon the turmoil and strife below, where it searches out the 
thread of human destiny. It bends its ear to catch the sweet music of the mur- 
muring brook, the plaintive rustling of the autumn leaf, and the solemn strains of 
old ocean, while it hears from on high the grander music of the spheres. From 
such sources as this the Muse of poetry draws her inspiration. She is too sacred 
for our touch. We behold her with reverence and awe, while her pure presence 
forbids a near approach. Adieu, Melpomene. 

What shall we say of our College world. Everything seems quiet, except of course 
now and then a patriotic Sophomore. His devel-opment is surprising, amounting 
sometimes to sus-pen-sion. According to the common course of College life, he, 
keeping in high spirits, makes noise enough for an ordinary life-time. This is to be 
expected. But how is it with the Freshmen. They are now fully initiated into 
College customs, and are quite at home in the enjoyment of life at Yale. With 
them the race is just begun. Many an aspirant already dreams of the Wooden 
Spoon, and other Class honors; while he clutches, in imagination, the prize of his 
ambition. This is all well enough, if he does not squander his time and opportu- 
nities, in seeking for honors. Listen a moment to the calm and honest review, 
which we hear so often repeated by graduates. They tell you that many have left 
College disappointed, not only in their foolish ambition, but also in the progress 
they have made. Society matters, or more properly, perhaps, College politics, have 
stolen away their time, the most precious of all things, and at last they experience 
the bitter reproofs of conscience. Here is one great evil to which you are exposed. 
Every Class before you have experienced it. Guided by their experience, avoid it. 
Then you will be more successful, and can look back upon your course with greater 
pleasure than you otherwise could. Now for the Juniors. Yours is an easy path, 
from which you can find time to stray, and pluck the choicest flowers. They bloom 
on every hand, inviting you to gather them as they pass. Yes, we have seen them, 
full of beauty and of splendor. The Seniors, however, have few moments left 
from study and dignified labor. This term, we have been permitted to behold the 
wonderful mist-eries of Nature. Chemistry has unfolded to us great natural truths, 
and presented to us phenomenon, vast and interesting. The scales have fallen 
from our eyes, as we have witnessed the complete metamorphosis of matter by 
chemical reaction. These transcendent and beautiful transformations, so long un- 
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known to the human mind, are alone sufficient to inspire every honest lover of 
Nature. ‘Toil on, gentlemen, and it will be yours to see, with your own eyes, what 
we cannot undertake to show you. We assure you that your labor will not be in 
vain. Then again, the Seniors give extemporaneous discussions on moral philoso- 
phy, which are truly novel and interesting. Correct morals are just what all of us 
ought to have. Now, as a general rule, the Seniors are moral. What a blessing it 
would be if moral philosophy came in Sophomore year! 

The Jubilee is close at hand, when we anticipate a rare treat of fun and wit. 
Let no pecunia be spared to make it a complete success The Committee are a jolly 
set. If the Freshmen will only treat them well, they will witness a rare exhibi- 
tion. 

The back seats will be reserved for delegations from abroad. The Sergeant-at- 
arms will, without respect to age or color, eject all those who bear carnal weapons 
for the purpose of self-defense. All attempts at laughter will be carefully noticed 
by the monitors. The actors will be fined for exciting the emotions of the audi- 
ence. These regulations certainly speak well of the Committee. 

It will not do to close without giving the Muffins at least a passing notice. 
Since our Dictionary fails to give the meaning of this word as we use it, it may be 
well to add that its most recent use is simply ball players. This name, becoming 
more and more famous, is destined to take its place not only in our language, but 
in our history, with its present signification. Although some of the Muffins are 
not “tempestivus,” as Horace has it, yet their feats beggar all description. Many 
have already covered themselves with earthly distinction, and then risen to higher 
posts of honor. Those gigantic strides especially on the home run, and the skill- 
ful spiral evolutions of the fielder, must eclipse the Greek at his Olympics. All 
these ought to be seen by one who would appreciate them. ‘“Clamabit enim Pub 
clire! bene! recte!” Certainly it can be said of them that familiarity does not 
breed contempt. The heroes of Virgil, whose contests and triumphs are so exci- 
ting, are thrown into the back-ground, while in front stands a row of lusty Muf 
fins, among whom Rotundus, Procerus, and Pupus, least, but not last, are espe- 
cially notable. With the hope that the genial presence of those who first made 
the number nine immortal, will attend you, we wish you success. 

Kind reader, we have already wearied your patience. We again bid you fare- 
well reminding you to support the Lir., and to spare us in your criticism. Then, 
as far as we are concerned, will you have a clean record. 


“ Joy, joy forever, my task is done.” 
Y: JOY 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Several articles lie in the “drawer,” awaiting our next publication. The size of 
the present “ No.” has prevented their earlier appearance in its columns. 








